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CENTRAL AMERICA AND WEST INDIES 

Zone Policeman 88. A Close Range Study of the Panama Canal 
and its Workers. By Harry A. Franck. 314 pp. Ills. The Century 
Co., New York, 1913. $2. 8Y 2 x 6. 

As a rule, three-fourths of the chapters in travelers' narratives are a bore. 
"Zone Policeman 88" is one of the exceptions. Mr. Pranck is a rare traveler. 
He sees about everything within his horizon, and what is more, he sees into it. 
He finds keen interest in everything that touches human life, and sees the 
humor if there be any. Whether as census taker, trying to ascertain the family 
record of a motherly old negress who doesn't recall when she was born or 
where, or, as a policeman, interpreting to an American police justice the 
testimony of a Turk, who is trying to testify in Spanish, Mr. Franck sees 
always the sunny and the human side of life. His descriptions of men, scenes 
and events are penned in a style and with a diction that pass them before you 
like scenes and characters in a play. He keeps himself always in the back- 
ground. You scarcly notice that the first person singular is used. 

Notwithstanding his seeming desire to avoid seriousness, his observations 
upon the great work in the Canal Zone are convincing. He declares the zone 
the best governed place under the stars and stripes, calls the job an object- 
lesson in socialism, assures us that canal disasters are never belittled, holds 
that the "Colonel" is the man of blood and iron that makes the whole great 
machine run effectively, says the Spaniards are the best and most cheerful 
white laborers in the zone, and declares that if there is one place on the earth 's 
surface where "Graft eats slim meals" it is in the Canal Zone. 

When Mr. Pranck and his associates finished their census taking in Febru- 
ary, 1912, they reported 62,810 souls (more or less) in the Canal Zone; 25,000 
of them British subjects — West Indian negroes; 37,428 were employed by 
Uncle Sam; 5,228 were white Americans, none of whom was doing common 
labor. R. H. Whitbeck. 

ASIA 

Archaologische Beobachtungen von meinen Reisen in den nord- 
lichen Grenzgegenden Chinas in den Jahren 1906 and 1907. 

Von J. G. Granb. 54 pp. Map, ills. Journal de la Soc. Finno-Ougrienne t 

Vol. 26, Helsinki, 1909. 
Mr. Grano's paper has a number of interesting illustrations of an archae- 
ological and ethnographical character and a map showing the routes of Mr. 
Grano in Northwestern Mongolia in 1906 and 1907. The illustrations repre- 
sent stone implements and rudely carved or inscribed stones from a part of 
Asia still little known. The geography of the regions traversed is well con- 
sidered and the short cut clear descriptions of country are placed in notable 
connection with its antiquities. In a land where land tillage depends entirely 
upon irrigation, as along the frontiers of western Mongolia, while the in- 
digenous population is nomadic, sculptured stones and burial places are of 
special interest. Most of the inscriptions (probably of later date) are in old 
Turkish. Interesting is the mention of sacrificial places on mountain passes, 
recalling the Peruvian "Apachetas." Ad. P. Bandelieb. 
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